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GREEK  .Vt/S/C.— (Continued.) 

The  celebrated  poetess  Sappho,  was  the  inventress 
of  a  mode  in  music  called  the  mixoltfdian.  Nature 
enabled  her  to  sint;  her  own  verses  in  a  higher  pitch 
than  was  ever  known  before.  Mimmermus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  on  the 
flute,  and  Horace  bears  testimony  to  his  abilities. 

Simonides,  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient 
writers,  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  born  538  years  before 
Christ,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  gained  the 
prize  in  elegiac  poetry,  and  wa.s  according  to  Pliny, 
him  who  added  (he  eighth  string  to  the  lyre.  Pindar 
who  was  bom  about  eighteen  years  after  him  was  n»- 
•tnicted  in  music  by  his  father,  who  was  a  flute  play¬ 
er  by  profession.  Corinna,  a  female  musician  dispu¬ 
ted  the  prize  of  music  with  Pindar  at  Thebes,  and  she 
vanquished  him  five  ditTerent  times,  but  she  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  which  the  flourished. 
The  character  of  Pindar  was  irreproachable ;  his 
works  abound  with  lessons  of  the  purest  morality  ; 
and  he  attained  that  exalted  eulogium  of  being  ’^pleas¬ 
ing  to  strangers,  and  dear  to  all  his  fellow  citizens.” 
Pindar  never  traduced  even  his  enemies,  comforting 
himself  always  with  his  constant  maxim,  and  which 
afterwards  has  been  proverbial  through  every  age, 
that  ”  ti  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied/^  Pindar 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  six  ;  and  when  Alexander 
the  Great  attacked  the  city  of  Thebes  he  gave  ex¬ 
press  orders  to  his  .soldiers  to  spare  the  house  of  Pin¬ 
dar.  Timotheus  was  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  poets 
and  musicians  of  antiquity  :  he  was  bom  at  Miletus, 
an  Ionian  city  of  Caria,  446  years  before  Christ ;  he 
txcelled  in  his  performance  on  the  cithara,  which  in- 
•trument  he  perfected  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
Rrings  to  its  former  number  of  seven.  Before  the 
time  of  Terpander,  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only  four 
strings,  and  it  is  Pythagoras  who  has  the  reputation 
of  adding  an  eighth  string,  in  order  to  complete  the 
°®btve.  To  be  continued. 


Mozart  was  very  partial  to  the  Zauber  Flote, 
though  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  some  parts  of 
it,  to  which  the  public  had  taken  a  fancy,  and  which 
were  incessantly  applauded.  This  opera  was  per¬ 
formed  many  times,  but  the  weak  state  in  which  he 
then  was,  did  not  permit  him  to  direct  the  orchestra, 
except  during  nine  or  ten  of  the  first  representations. 
When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  the  theatre, 
he  used  to  place  his  watch  by  his  side,  and  seemed 
to  follow  the  orchestra  in  his  thoughts.  “  Now  the 
first  act  is  over,”  he  would  say — “  now  they  are  sing¬ 
ing  such  an  air,”  ice.  ;  then,  the  idea  would  strike 
him  afresh,  that  he  must  soon  bid  adieu  to  all  this  for¬ 
ever. 

The  effect  of  this  fatal  tendency  of  mind  was  ac¬ 
celerated  by  a  very  singular  circumstance.  I  beg 
leave  to  be  permitted  to  relate  it  in  detail,  because 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  famous  Requieui,  which 
is  justly  considered  one  of  Mozart’s  best  productions.* 

One  day,  when  he  was  plunged  in  a  profound  rev¬ 
erie,  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his  door.  A  stranger 
was  announced,  who  requested  to  speak  to  him.  A 
person  was  introduced,  handsomely  dressed,  of  digni¬ 
fied,  and  impressive  manners.  “  I  have  been  com¬ 
missioned,  Sir,  by  a  man  of  considerable  importance, 
to  call  upon  you.” — “  Who  is  he  ?”  inteirupted  Mo¬ 
zart. — “  He  does  not  wish  to  be  known” — Well, 
what  does  he  want  ?” — “  He  has  just  lost  a  person 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory  will^be 

•This  great  work  is  a  solemn  mass  in  D  minor  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  hung  round  with  the  funeral 
pomp  and  imagery  which  the  forbodings  of  the  auth¬ 
or  inspired.  At  its  opening,  the  ear  is  accosted  by  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  Comi  di  bassetto,  mingling  with 
the  bassoons  in  a  strain  of  bewailing  harmony,  which 
streams  with  impressive  effect  amidst  the  short  sor¬ 
rowful  notes  of  the  accompanying  orchestra. 

The  Dies  irae  follows  in  a  movement  full  of  terror 
and  dismay.  The  Tuba  mirum,  is  opened  by  the  so¬ 
norous  /romfront,  to  awaken  the  sleeping  dead.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  this  instni- 
ment  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  its  tones  for  the 
expression  of  this  sublime  idea. 

Rer  tremendae  Majestatu,  is  a  magnificent  display 
of  regal  grandeur,  of  which  none  but  a  Mozart  wouhl 
have  dared  to  sketch  the  outline.  It  is  followed  by 
the  beautiful  movement  Recordare,  which  supplicates 
in  the  softest  inflexions.  The  persuasive  tone  of  the 
Corni  di  bassetto  is  again  introduced  with  unexampled 
effect. 

It  is  too  evident  where  the  pen  of  our  author  was 
arrested  ;  and  this  wonderful  performance  is  very  ab¬ 
surdly  finished  by  repeating  some  of  the  early  parts 
of  the  work  to  words  of  a  very  contrary  import.  The 
Lux  setema,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  yet  finish  tliis  mag¬ 
nificent  work,  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  great  projector. 


eternally  dear  to  him.  He  is  desirous  of  annually 
commemorating  this  mournful  event  by  a  solemn  ser¬ 
vice,  for  which  he  requests  yon  to  compose  a  Req¬ 
uiem.'^  Mozart  was  forcibly  struck  by  this  discourse, 
by  the  grave  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  by 
the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the  whole  was  involved. 
He  engaged  to  write  the  Requiem.  The  stranger 
continued,  “  Employ  all  your  genius  on  this  work; 
it  is  destined  for  a  connoisseur.” — “  So  much  the 
better,”— “  What  time  do  you  require  ?” — “  A 
month.” — “  Very  w'ell  :  in  a  month’s  time  I  shall  re¬ 
turn. — What  price  do  you  set  on  your  work  ?” — “  A 
hundred  ducats.”  The  stranger  counted  them  on  the 
table,  and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time  ;  he 
then  suddenly  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  wife’s  entreaties,  began  to  write.  This 
rage  for  composition  continued  several  days ;  he  wrote 
day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  which  seemed  contin¬ 
ually  to  increase  ;  but  his  constitution,  already  in  a 
state  of  great  debility,  was  unable  to  support  this  en¬ 
thusiasm  :  one  morning,  he  fell  senseless,  and  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  work.  Two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said  to  her 
abruptly  :  ”  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  Req¬ 
uiem  for  myself ;  it  will  serve  for  my  funeral  service.” 
Nothing  could  remove  this  impression  from  bis  mind. 

As  he  went  on,  he  felt  his  strength  diminish  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  score  advanced  slowly.  The 
month  which  he  had  fixed,  being  expired,  the  stranger 
again  made  his  appearance.  “  I  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible,”  said  Mozart,  “  to  keep  my  word” — “  Do 
not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,”  n-plied  the  stran¬ 
ger  ;  “  what  further  time  do  you  require  ?■’ — “  Anoth¬ 
er  month.  The  work  has  interested  me  more  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  much  beyond  what 
I  at  first  designed.” — In  that  case,  it  is  but  just  to 
increase  the  premium  ;  here  are  fifty  ducats  more.”— 
“  Sir,”  said  Mozart,  with  increasing  astonishment, 
“  who,  then,  are  you  — “  That  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  in  a  month’s  time  I  shall  return.” 

Mozart  immediately  called  one  of  his  servants,  and 
ordered  him  to  follow  this  extraordinary  personage, 
and  find  out  who  he  was  ;  but  the  man  failed  for  want 
of  skill,  and  returned  without  being  able  to  trace  him. 

Poor  Mozart  was  then  persuaded  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  being  :  that  he  had  a  connexion .  with  the 
other  world,  and  was  sent  to  announce  to  him  bis  ap¬ 
proaching  end.  He  applied  himself  with  the  more 
ardour  to  his  Requiem,  which  he  regarded  as  the  most 
durable  monument  of  his  genius.  While  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  fainting 
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fits,  but  the  work  was  at  length  completed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  month.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
stranger  returned,  but  Mozart  was  no  more. 

His  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  short.  lie  died 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-sixth  year  ;  but  in 
this  short  space  of  time  he  has  acquired  a  name  which 
will  ucver  perish,  so  long  as  feeling  hearts  ore  to  be 
found . — Bombet. 

^  DECAMEROXE  OF  BOCCACIO. 

THE  history  of  music  is  so  iutimately  connected 
with  that  of  civil  society,  as  to  require  the  greatest  | 
degfree  of  attention  to  the  customs  and  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  di/Terent  periods  :  a  knowledge  of  these 
is  seldom  to  be  acquired  from  history,  properly  so 
called,  which  seldom  condescends  to  enter  into  the 
minutiae  of  private  life,  satisfied  with  being  the  record-  j 
er  of  great  events  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  accurate  | 
and  lively  ’.‘epresentation  of  the  manners  of  the  old 
Italians,  and  the  ancient  English,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Boccacio  and  Chaucer,  tlie  inquisitive  part 
of  mankind  would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  fourteentli  century. 

Happily  these  authors  have  furnished  the  means  of 
investigating  this  subject,  and  hat  e  enabled  us  to  form 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  manners,  amusements, 
conversation,  garb,  and  many  other  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  contemporaries. 

The  Decamerone  of  Boccacio  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  natural  and  faithful  delineation  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written  ;  and  though  it  is  composed  of  novels,  in 
which  fable  is  blended  with  real  history,  yet  the 
bounds  of  probability  have  seldom  been  exceeded  in 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  nor  truth  violated  in  the 
recital  of  real  events.  That  the  virtues  and  vices  in 
which  he  has  clothed  the  several  characters,  whose 
adventures  he  professes  to  relate,  are  such  as  prevail¬ 
ed  at  the  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived, 
can  the  more  readily  be  believed,  as  through  all  the 
modifications  and  vicissitudes  of  human  afifairs,  many 
of  them  sure  still  prevalent :  and,  in  all  his  excursions, 
he  has  never  explored  ideal  regions,  nor  been  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  the  haunts  of  men. 

With  respect  ta  the  state  and  practice  of  music, 
as  recorded  by  Boccacio,  whether  the  personages, 
whom  he  assembles  together  after  the  plague  at  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1348,  and  the  stories  they  relate,  be  real  or 
imaginary,  the  amusements  he  assigns  them  must  have 
been  such  as  were  usual  to  the  Florentines,  among 
whom  he  lived  at  that  time  ;  and  indeed,  the  poems 
that  are  pretended  to  have  been  sung,  and  the  instni- 
ments  with  which  Uiey  were  accompanied,  subsisted 
before  this  period,  and  are  still  in  use. 

In  his  admirable  description  of  the  pestilence,  he 
tells  us,  that  dsiring  the  liorrors  of  that  dreadful  ca- 
lamity,  two,  extremaly  opposite,  methods  of  preser¬ 
vation  from  the  disease  were  adopted  by  those  wlio  at 
first  escaped  infection ;  some  imagining,  that  by  tem¬ 
perance,  abstaining  from  superfluities,  and  wholly  sep¬ 
arating  themselves  from  the  sick  ;  shutting  out  all  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Eufftrings  of  others,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  music  and  every  other  innocent  rec- 
.reation,  which  their  confinement  wCuld  allow,  they 
should  preserve  themselves  from  contagion :  others, 
OB  the  ooBtrary,  being  of  opinion,  that  despising  «J1 


regimen  or  restraint,  indulging  appetite,  seeking  dis¬ 
sipation,  laughing,  singing,  and  sporting  from  morning 
till  night,  would  be  the  most  efficacious  antidotes  to 
the  present  evils. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  music  was  not  silenced 
even  in  the  midst  of  horror  and  despair  ;  the  Floren¬ 
tines  thinking  with  Euripedes,  who,  in  his  Medea, 
complains,  tliat  the  exquisite  pleasure,  arising  from 
this  charming  art  is  usually  lavished  on  the  happy  at 
convivial  festivals :  whereas  it  should  be  administered 
to  the  affiicted  tmd  miserable,  as  a  balm  and  cordial 
to  mitigate  the  ills  of  life. 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise, 

The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music,  and  of  wine. 

And  bade  the  feast,  and  song,  and  bowl, 

Overfill  the  saturated  soul  : 

Bu^  ne'er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 
To  cheer  despair,  or  soften  pride. 

Nor  call'd  Uiem  to  the  gloomy  cells 
Where  want  repines,  and  vengeance  swells. 
Where  hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 

And  murder  meditates  bis  prey. 

To  dens  of  guilt,  and  shades  of  care 
Ye  sons  of  melody  repair. 

Nor  deign  tiie  festive  dome  to  cloy 
With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah  !  little  needs  the  minstrel's  pow'r 
To  speed  the  light  convivial  hour : 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd 
May  spare  the  luxuries  of  sound. 

Seven  ladies,  discreet,  nobly  descended,  and  per¬ 
fectly  accomplished  ;  the  youngest  not  less  than  eigh¬ 
teen,  nor  the  eldest  exceeding  twenty-eight  years  of 
age ;  tbeir  names,  Pampinia,  Fiammetta,  Pbilomena, 
Emilia,  Lauretta,  Neiphile,  and  Eliza,  meet  together 
at  a  church  ;  and,  having  concluded  their  devotions, 
enter  into  discourse  upon  the  calamities  of  the  times  : 
to  avoid  the  infection,  they  agree  to  retire  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  town,  to  unite  their  establishments, 
and  spend  part  of  the  summer  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the  ingenious  and  delight¬ 
ful  conversation  of  each  other  ;  but  foreseeing  the  in¬ 
conveniences,  that  might  arise  from  the  entire  exclu¬ 
sion  of  companions  of  the  other  sex,  they  determine 
to  extend  their  society  by  the  admission  ofPamphilo, 
Philostrato,  and  Dioneo,  three  well-bred  young  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  admirers,  and  honoiwable  lovers  of  three 
of  these  accomplished  ladies.  They  retire  to  a  spa¬ 
cious,  and  well  furnished  villa.  Pampinia  is  elected 
their  queen  for  one  day,  with  power  to  appoint  her 
successor :  diflferent  offices  are  assigned  to  their  atten¬ 
dants  :  wines,  and  other  necessaries,  chess-boards, 
back-gammon-tables,  cards,  dice,  books,  and  musical 
instruments  arc  provided  ;  Uie  heat  of  the  season  pro- 
liibiting  the  recreations  of  riding,  walking,  and  danc- 
itig,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  agree  in  de¬ 
voting  that  part  of  it,  to  the  telling  of  stories  in  rota¬ 
tion  :  these  conversations  occupy  ten  days  :  each  is 
the  narrator  of  ten  novels.  Such  is  the  structure  of 
the  Dteamerone.  To  be  continued. 

ACCCZATION. 

While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character  we  are 
ho  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
ularmed  by  an  enemy  whom  wc  are  sure  to  conquer. 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION, 

In  defence  of  Musical  Queries. 

I  have  attentively  perused,  in  your  last  Number 
the  reply  to  my  Musical  Queries.  You  will  probably 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  still  a  heretic  )  for  contro¬ 
versy,  whatever  lights  it  may  aflord  the  by-standers, 
seldom  ends  in  convincing  either  of  the  disputants.  It 
is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  presume  upon  your 
further  indulgence  for  the  insertion  of  tlic  following 
observations.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  protracted 
discussion  degenerating  into  wrangling.  In  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  subject,  however,  I  trust  I  shall  be  found 
for  the  most  part  to  have  avoided  repetition,  and  1 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  consistently  with  cleameii, 
Y our  correspondent  admits,  that  the  expression  of 
airs  in  part  results  from  an  intimation  of  the  intona¬ 
tions  of  passion.  He  asserts,  however,  tiiat  much  of 
the  pleasure  derivable  from  airs  springs  from  other 
sources,  adducing  as  a  reason,  that  if  this  were  not 
so,  recitatives  ought  to  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  they  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  closest  mu¬ 
sical  imitations  of  the  inflections  of  the  human  voice. 
In  examining  this  assertion  I  must  first  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  recitatives  do  not  appear  to  me  to  pos¬ 
sess  that  similitude  to  human  intonation  which  jo<ir 
correspondent  supposes.  The  frequent  changes  of 
key  appear  to  me  to  be  unnatural,  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  affected  tones  of  common 
theatrical  declamation  or  fanatical  preaching,  than  to 
those  of  natural  speaking.  Bad  actors  are  often  up¬ 
braided  with  Recitative,  which  seems  to  shew  that 
this  is  the  general  impression  on  the  subject.  I  an 
afraid  I  have  been  misunderstood  in  my  assertion  that 
musical  expression  arises  from  the  imitation  of  the 
natural  intonations  of  the  human  voice.  It  was  nev¬ 
er  my  meaning  to  say  that  airs  were  good  only  in  ' 
proportion  to  the  closeness  of  such  imitation.  What 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  was,  that  it  arose  from 
an  imitation  of  the  general  intonation  of  an  impassion¬ 
ed  speaker,  not  servilely  following  every  particular 
inflection,  but  poetically  heightened,  and  reduced  to 
rythmical  regularity.  For  granting  that  recitatives 
could  be  made  perfect  imitations,  or,  in  other  words, 
supposing  that  Mr.  Kean's  inflections  of  voice  couM 
be  noted  down  in  musical  characters,  this  would  not 
be  music  any  more  than  the  exhibition  of  the  best 
parts  of  prose  conversation  in  a  comedy  is  poetry. 
What  1  maintain  is,  that  the  tones  of  passion  musicai-, 
ly  heightened  and  modified,  and  modulated  into  ryth¬ 
mical  regularity,  constitute  a  musical  air  in  the  same 
way  as  tlie  natural  expressions  of  passion  poetically 
heightened  and  modulated  into  blank  verse  constitute 
dramatic  poetry.  Mozart's  air  of  “  con  vedrai”  ifi 
particularly  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  superiority 
of  the  modem  scientific  air.  I  can  only  say,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  air  which  is  meant  to  expren 
exquisite  tenderness,  does  not  exhibit  the  general  in¬ 
tonation  which  a  correct  speaker  would  give  to  ap¬ 
propriate  English  words,  with  nearly  the  same  pe^ 
fection  that  the  old  airs  do,  but  on  the  contrary  re¬ 
sembles  strongly  that  florid  and  artificial  style  of  in¬ 
tonation  which  has  been  called  meritricious.  I  never 
meant  to  aver  that  the  modem  airs  are  devoid  of  ex¬ 
pression.  What  {■  intended  to  be  said  is  that  their 
style  is  unnatural,  and  that  wc  only  know  when  the 
composer  means,  as  we  know  when  a  bad  actor 
means,  to  express  a  passion,  all  the  time  feeling  tlut 
he  does  not  do  so  correctly. 
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If  it  be  conceded  that  the  expressive  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  muiio  (whatever  pleasure  else  may  be 
connected  with  it)  I  say  if  the  expressive  pleasure  of 
airs  arises  from  aome  kind  of  imitation  of  natural  in¬ 
tonation,  how  does  it  happen  that  persons  i^orant  of 
or  not  familiar  with  German  and  Italian  languages  can 
perfectly  understand  or  relish  German  and  Italian  ex¬ 
pressive  airs,  as  this  is  to  recognize  the  truth  of  an 
imitation  without  knowing  the  thing  imitated,  it  be¬ 
ing  certain  that  the  general  intonations  both  of  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Italians  differ  materially  from  that  of  En¬ 
glishmen,  and  each  other.  This,  indeed,  would 
hold  good  in  some  slight  degree  with  different  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  same  country,  were  it  not  obviated  by 
all,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
having  in  their  minds  a  tolerable  standard  of  correct¬ 
ness,  which  they  endeavour  with  more  or  less  success 
to  approach  in  reading  or  deliberate  speaking.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  ridicule  so  plentifully  bestowed, 
even  in  their  native  places,  upon  theatrical  aspirants 
who  fail  to  keep  their  peculiarities  of  dialect  out  of 
sight.  It  is  also  further  observable,  that  to  know  the 
imitation  is  correct,  is  not  sufficient,  unless  we  could 
feel  at  the  time  exclusively  in  German  or  Italian. 
Their  intonation,  when  compared  with  ours,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  seem  either  to  be  overcharged  or  flat,  a 
comparison  which,  if  made  at  the  moment,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  excitement  intended  by  the  music.  Were 
I  to  be  asked  which  of  the  modem  airs  came  the  near¬ 
est  to  the  expression  of  the  old  airs,  I  should  name 
without  hesitation  the  **  Si  m'abandoni''  of  Paesiello, 
and  yet  this  air,  for  any  English  ear,  must,  1  think, 
include  too  much  of  the  Italian — (what  shall  I  call  it) 
— theatrical  mannerism. 

Your  correspondent  a  little  surprises  me  by  bis  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  early  airs  were  not  composed  with  any 
express  intention  of  conveying  a  partir'ular  passion  or 
sentiment.  His  language  here  is  hardly  consistent, 
as  he  at  the  same  time  admits,  that  they  were  proba. 
bly  intended  to  agree  with  the  general  meaning  or 
tendency  of  the  words,  (ballad  if  he  chooses)  to  which 
they  were  adapted.  I  do  not  understand  the  terms, 
meaning  or  intention,  used  in  contradistinction  to  sen¬ 
timent,  unless  the  word  meaning  be  substituted  for 
rythm.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  such  airs  as  the  “  Passage  of  the  Boyne,”  or  that 
extraordinary  melody,  ”  The  Lament  of  Glencoe,’’ 
were  not  composed  with  a  view  to  those  events.  The 
I  notes  to  Captain  Fraser’s  Highland  Melodies,  if  well 
founded,  are  decisive  on  this  point. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  Musical  expression  of  the  highest  kind  in  the  old 
airs  is,  that  it  has  been  found,  or  supposed  to  be  there, 
by  men  whose  intellect  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discovery  ;  by  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Ramsay, 
Leyden,  Bums,  and  Moore.  Rousseau  has  observed, 
that  the  musical  world  consists  of  three  classes.  In 
the  first  class  are  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  fine¬ 
ness  of  auricular  nerve,  or  whatever  else  it  be  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  good  natural  ear  but 
whose  imagination  and  feelings  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  sentimental  part  of  music.  In 
the  second  class  are  those  possessed  of  a  fine  ear,  but 
who  are  devoid  of  the  faculty  of  being  affected  by  or 
well  appreciating  musical  expression.  In  the  third 
class  are  the  few,  who,  in  a  considerable  degree,  unite 


these  qualifications.  Now,  who  that  reads  Rousseau’s  j 
definition  of  his  first  class,  does  not  exclaim,  ”  such 
a  man  was  Bums.”  The  mode  in  which  the  poet 
possessed  himself  of  the  characters  of  the  airs  which 
he  was  about  to  marry  to  his  immortal  verse,  is  best 
detailed  by  himseif  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thomson.  His  having  the  air  played  to  him  until  he 
could  sing  it  in  hu  mind,  for  to  sing,  excepting  the 
music  that  cannot  be  heard,”  he  never  could  be 
taught  even  sufficiently  to  have  qualified  him  for  the 
office  of  parish  clerk  in  a  country  church — his  “croon- 
ings”  of  it  over — bis  stalklings  about  in  a  state  of  mu¬ 
sical  possession  ;  for  these  Dr.  Currie’s  volumes  must 
be  consulted.  Having  done  so,  in  opposition  to  Bums 
let  us  place  Mozart.  The  ear  of  the  great  composer 
appears  to  have  been  morbidly  delicate.  When  an 
infant,  he  was  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  and  irritated  to  rage  by  a  discordant  piano¬ 
forte.  His  general  powers  of  intellect,  however,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  musician  long  in  fa* 
miliar  intercource  with  him,  were  by  no  means  be¬ 
yond  mediocrity.  In  Mozart  no  one  would  have 
suspected  a  celebrated  character.  His  conversation 
and  understanding  were  those  of  an  ordinary  man.  Is 
it  not  more  probable,  then,  that  the  expression  of  sen¬ 
timent,  which  was  found  by  the  intellectual  and  sen¬ 
sitive  poet  in  the  old  airs,  is  really  there,  rather  than 
in  compositions  of  the  merely  scientific  musician  ? 

To  be  eoniinued. 


On  the  propriety  of  pupils  in  music,  tuning  their 
instruments. 

It  is  generally  conceived  that  pupils  in  music,  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  art  of  tuning  their 
own  Jnstraments.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  will  find  that  not.one  Lady  in  a  hundred 
can  tune  her  Piano  Forte,  Harp,  Guitar  or  Lute,  and 
this  because  she  does  not  know  the  relative  sounds 
of  what  is  required  in  common  tunings 'of  fifths,  and 
octaves.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  shocked 
every  day  by  hearing  pieces  performed  on  Instruments 
out  of  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  observing  that 
the  players  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  state  of  their 
Instraments.  If  the  ear  be  not  sufficiently  good  to 
perceive  the  distinction  of  sounds  in  a  scale,  and 
when  two  or  more  sounds  harmonize,  it  cannot  ena¬ 
ble  its  possessor  to  enjoy  music.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  ears  of  almost  all  who  can  play  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  good  for  the  purposes  of  tuning,  and  only  require 
to  be  drilled  a  little  in  the  practice  of  it.  If  teachers 
of  music  would  attend  to  this,  they  would  save  them¬ 
selves  much  trouble,  by  enabling  their  pupils  to  cor¬ 
rect  themselves  the  instant  when,  by  accident,  or 
carelessness,  they  strike  a  wrong  key  ;  and  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  ear  to  be  offended  when  an  Instrument  or  a 
voice  is  out  of  tune,  their  pupils  will  gradually  feel 
their  natural  talents  developed,  and  insensibly  their 
taste  will  become  not  only  correct,  but  refined.  The 
defect  in  practical  instruction,  which  is  here  alluded, 
must  tend  greatly  to  injure  young  ears  naturally' 
good. 


■  BR0I8M. 

The  heroism  which  results  from  good  morals,  inter¬ 
ests  but  few  ;  the  heroism  that  is  most  destructive,  is 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOJ^,  SATURDAY,  MAY  n,  1820. 
THEATRE. 

Mr.  Wallace  on  Monday  ni^bt,  made  hix 
first  appearance,  this  season,  in  the  favourite 
character  of  Rolla  ;  and  was  greeted  with  busts 
of  applause  from  a  full  and  brilliant  auditory. 
He  bat  amply  answered  the  expectations  of 
I  bis  friends,  and  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  regret  bis  limited  stay  with  us,  and 
bad  hopes  that  he  would  continue  a  few  weeks 
longer  before  he  should  actually  embark  for 
England.  Since  this  gentleman  was  last  with 
us,  be  has  evidently  increased  in  bis  volume 
of  voice  ;  and  has  obtained  a  sonorous  expan¬ 
sion.  better  calculated  in  giving  effect  to  the 
deeper  and  more  solemn  passions  of  the  mind. 
The  want  of  this  has  been  one  of  bis  'deficien- 
ces  in  declamation ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
should  gradually  give  way,  as  maturity  ripens 
him  in  the  progress  of  his  profession.  His  pow¬ 
ers  have  gained  him  much  reputation  ;  and  he 
has  frequently  borne  off  his  prizes  without  a 
rival.  His  talents  have  generally  elicited  but 
one  opinion,  and  the  free  voice  of  the  public 
seems  uniformly  to  resound  in  his  eulogies. 
The  strength  of  our  Theatrical  Corps  have 
been  very  successfully  enlisted,  during  Mr. 
Wallack's  engagement ;  by  this  co-operation, 
we  have  witnessed  some  very  excellent  speci* 
mens  in  dramatic  colloquy. 

Mr.  Wallack  takes  passage  for  Europe  on 
the  4lh  of  June,  from  New-York,  and  we  have 
been  assured  that  no  renewals  can  be  effected, 
as  positive  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
bis  departure  hence :  he  will  leave  many 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  should 
he  again  bend  his  course  towards  the  American 
shores,  he  will  find  his  presence  as  freely 
greeted,  as  his  absence  has  been  lamented 
among  the  patrons  of  the  drama. 

BOSTOX  THEATRE. 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  29. 

Will  be  performed,  the  much  admired  Comedy, 
Rult  a  Wxfe  and  hate  a  Wife. 

Leon,  ...  -  Mr,  Wallack. 

With  a  Farce,  as  will  be  expressed  in  the  BUls 

NEW  MUSIC,  JUST  RECEIVED, 

At  The  Franklin  Mxuie  Warehouse,  Mo.  6,  Milk-st. 
all  the  Songs  in  the  Seventh  number  of  Moore’s  Irish 
Melodies.  Also,  Moore's  Motional  Melodies,  arrang¬ 
ed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  Just  published,  Haydn’s 
.celebrated  Andante,  adapted  to  the  words  “  To  sigh, 
)/et  feel  no  pain." 
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THE  BOUqUET. 

Hrre fioui'rt  unnumber'd  their  colon  unites 
Some  pink,  and  some  purph  ,some  blur  and  some  irhite, 
Sonu  damask,  some  yellou;,  some  green  and  some  red, 
Their  fragrance  altemale  diffxuirely  shed. 

FROM  THE  AIBii  OF  PALESTINE. 

THE  CAPTIVE. 

And  could  not  Muiick  sooth  tJic  captive’s  woe  ? — 
But  should  that  harp  be  struns;  for  Judali’s  foe .' 

While  thus  the  entJiusiast  roaius  along  tlie  stream, 
Balanc’d  between  a  reverjr  and  a  dream, 

Backward  he  springs  :  and»  through  his  bounding 
heart, 

The  cold  and  curdling  poison  seems  to  dart. 

For,  in  the  leaves,  beneath  a  quivering  brake. 
Spinning  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake. 

Just  in  the  act,  with  greenly  venom’d  fang>, 

To  strike  the  foot,  that  heedless  o’er  him  hangs. 
Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  folds  he  rides  ; 

His  rough  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  sides ; 

Dusky  and  dim  his  glossy  neck  becomes. 

And  freezing  poisons  thicken  on  his  gums  ; 

His  parch’d  and  hissing  throat  breathes  hot  and  diy  ; 
A  spark  of  hell  lies  burning  on  his  eye  : 

While,  like  a  vapour,  o’er  his  writhing  rings. 

Whirls  hh  light  tail,  that  threatens  while  it  sings. 

Soon  as  dnmb  Fear  removes  her  Icy  fingers 
From  off  the  heart,  where  gazing  wonder  hngtrs, 

The  pilgrim,  shrinking  from  a  doubtful  figlit. 

Aware  of  danger,  too,  in  sudden  flight. 

From  his  soft  (lute  throws  Musick’s  air  around. 

And  meets  his  foe,  upon  enchanted  ground. 

Pee .'  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung. 

The  Nghtning  flash  fades  on  the  serpent’s  tongue  ; 
The  uncoiling  reptile  o’er  each  shining  fold 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green  and  gold  : 

A  softer  histre  twinkles  in  his  eye  ; 

His  neck  is  burnished  with  a  glossier  dye  ; 

His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight. 

And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light. — 

Slowly  the  charm  retires  : — with  waving  sides, 

Along  its  track  the  graceful  listner  glides  ; 

"While  Music  throws  her  silver  cloud  around. 

And  bears  her  votary  off,  in  magick  folds  of  sound. 

Hark  ! — ’tis  a  convent’s  jbell ; — its  midnight  chime. 
For  musirk  measures  even  the!  march  of  Time  : — 
O’er  bending  trees,  that  fringeUhe  distant  shore. 

Gray  turrets  rise: — the  eye  can  catch  no  more. 

'I'he  boatman,  listning  to  the  tollling  l>eI1, 

Susjwnds  his  oar  : — a  low  and  Solemn  swell. 

From  the  deep  shade,  that  rouijKl  the  cloister  lies. 
Rolls  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 

What  melting  song  wakes  the  c^old  ear  of  Night ; 

A  funeral  dirge,  that  pale  mins,  rob’d  hi  white. 

Chant  round  a  sister’s  dark  and  narrow  bed, 

To  charm  the  parting  «pirit'of  the  dead. 

I'riumphant  is  the  spell !  with  raptur’d  ear,  • 

That  uncaged  spirit  hovering  lingers  near  ;-i- 
Why  should  she  mount  ?  why  pant  for  brighter  bliss, 
A  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  this  ! 


SEMINARY. 


TO  •  •. 

Music  !  the  voice  of  Angels  given 
Tie  said,  to  us,  poor  rogues  below. 

To  wean  us  from  this  worid  of  wee. 

And  five  us  some  foretaste  of  heaven. 

If  music  then  be  heavenly, 

Ah !  what  is  she  who  breathes  the  song, 

I  Or  she  whose  finger  roams  along, 

I  Robbing  the  harp  of  harmony  f 
Blaekteood. 

THE  WORLD.  ‘ 

The  world’s  a  Book,  writ  by  Ui’  eternal  art 
Of  tlie  great  author,  printed  in  man’s  heart  ; 

’Tis  falsely  printed,  though  divinely  penn’d, 

And  all  th’  errata  will  appear  at  tli’  end. 

THE  PRINTING  HOUSE. 

The  world’s  a  printing  house,  our  words  arc  thoughts, 
Our  deeds  are  eharoeters  of  several  sizes  ; 

Compositors  the  people,  of  whose  faults 
The  parsons  arc  correctors — Heav’n  revises  : 

Death  is  the  common  press,  from  whence  being 
driven, 

We’re  gather'd  and  bound  for  either - or  heav’n. 

MISCELLANY. 


PUBLIC  SINGFJIS. 

The  profession  of  a  public  singer  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Romans  ;  those  who  followed  it  were 
generally  the  slaves  or  household  servants  of  the  Pa¬ 
tricians.  In  aftertimes  it  was  resorted  to  as  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  with  the  greatest 
emolument  by  the  males.  The  pbofession  of  an  opera 
singer  became  in  a  short  time  one  of  great  importance . 
the  caresses  of  Princes  and  other  great  per^on.-iges, 
who  were  slaves  to  their  pleasures,  contributed  to 
render  them  insolent  ;  and  about  the  year  1647,  they 
were  noted  for  their  arrogance  and  licentious  beha¬ 
viour  to  their  superiors,  and  their  general  disposition 
to  luxury  and  extravagance.  Little,  however,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  could  be  alleged  against  their  wo¬ 
men  :  two  of  the  most  celebrated  female  singers  of 
(hat  time,  Hadriana  Baroni,  and  Leonora  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  were  patterns  of  virtue  and  modesty. 


MOZART. 

An  old  h.vrpsichord  tuner  came  to  put  some  strings 
to  his  travelling  piano-forte.  “  Well,  my  good  old 
fellow,”  says  Mozart  to  him,  ”  what  do  I  owe  you  ? 
I  leave  to-morrow.”  The  fioor  man,  regarding  him, 
as  a  sort  of  deity,  replied,  stammering  and  confound¬ 
ed,  ”  Imperial  Majesty  !  ■  Mr.  the  maitre  de  chap- 

elle  of  his  imperial  majesty  ! - 1  cannot - It  is 

true  that  1  have  waited  upon  you  several  times - 

You  shall  give  me  a  crown,” — “  A  crown  !”  replied 
Mozart,  ”  a  worthy  fellow,  like  you,  ought  not  to  be 
put  out  of  his  way  for  a  crown  and  he  gave  him 
some  ducats.  The  honest  man  as  he  withdrew,  con¬ 
tinued  to  repeat,  with  low  bows,'  “  Ah  !  Imperial 
Majesty  V'—Bombet. 

Never  fix  your  liking  on  any  man,  that  has  not 
these  good  qualities,  which  you  have  laboured  after 
yourself,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  be  a  friend  to  vir¬ 
tue. 


MR.  BAILEY’S  SEMINARY, 

For  the  instruction  of  Ladies,  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Vocal  Music,  is  open  for  their  reception, 
at  the  BoyUton  School,  Fort  HiU,  on  THURSDAYS 
and  SATURDAYS,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  their  daughters,  may  be 
assured,  that  the  local  situation  is  very  pleasant,  airy 
and  healthy — that  the  young  Ladies  who  are  now 
members  of  the  SEMINARY,  are  such  as  they  would 
be  pleased  with — and  that  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  their  instruction  and  welfare. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
First  Quarter’s  Tuition  was  necessarily  deferred  till 
last  Tliursday  May  18,  a  few  more  applications  can 
be  received  if  made  soon.  may  37 


FLUTE  TUITION. 

No  Musical  Instrument  hitherto  invented,  surpass¬ 
es  Uie  Flute  in  purity,  brillancy,  or  sweetness  of  tone, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  performer.  Music  can 
be  executed  on  it  in  all  the  different  modes  with  rap¬ 
idity,  distinctness,  and  expression,  yet,  with  all  its 
adv.-mtugei,  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
the  size  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  so  little  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  circumstance  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  instructers.' 
From  this  consideration,  the  subscriber  has  been  ia- 
duced  to  open  a  School  at  No.  3  Scollay’s  Building. 
Tremont  street,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  few 
pupils  on  the  above  instrument.  Terms,  and  hours 
of  tuition,  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  Franklin 
Music  Warehouse,  No  6  Milk.Street,  or  at  the  School 
room.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

May  27. 


Brilliant  Toned  Piano- Fortes. 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  12.  OranjfF-Street,  begfs 

to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  finished  several  new 
instniments,  and  invites  the  musical  Piiblick  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  of  external  appearance  and 
quality  of  tone  they  will  be  found  equal  to  any  that 
have  been  offered  to  the  publtck.  April  8. 


MUSIC  TUITION. 

JOHN  HART  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  Public,  that  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  to  teach  young  Gentlemen  Instrumental 
and  Vocal  music,  he  has  taken  a  Room  at  No.  7,  Com- 
hill-Square,  where  he  purposes  to  Instruct  Pupils  up¬ 
on  the  Organ,  Piano  Forte,  Mute,  Clarionet,  Horn, 
Trumpet  and  Patent  Kent  Bugle.  Applications  to  be 
made  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse, 6,Milk  Street, 
at  Mr.  G.  Graupner’s,  Franklin  Street, or  at  his  Room. 


The  LIVES  of  HAYDW  and  mozart,  just  published, 
and  for  sale  by  West,  Richardson  ti  Lord,  75,  .Com- 
hill,  also  for  sale  as  above.  Songs  of  the  Temple,  or 
Bridgewater  Collection. 


The  subscriber  respectfully  informf  bis 
friends  and  the  publick,  that  be  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  ScrroLK-BoiLDiRGB,  Congress- 
strsc/.... Boston — where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 
all  orders  pertaining  to  Ills  profession. 

boors,  I  GATALOCUBt,  I  SHOP  BILLS, 

VAJlirULETS,  I  CAROS,  |  STAGE  BILLS, 

&C.  &C.  &C. 

Jftaily  mi  promptly  executed. 

Qn^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instnunental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADG^,  Jr.. 


